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1970-1971 School Calender 


OCTOBER 
3 Saturday _.. Girl Scouts camping 
4 Sunday ....... .... Girl Scouts return 
9 Friday __....... Boy Scouts camping 
11 Sunday _........... Boy Scouts return 
21 Wednesday ..... ........ Home visit, long 
weekend 
22 Thursday _... MEA Convention starts 
24 Saturday _.... MEA Convention ends 
PON Guincay ose eee Children return 
26) Whore CO on va Classes resume 
30 Friday __.... End of Ist Nine Weeks 
NOVEMBER 
Gbeiday cco. Boy Scouts camping 
Si Sunday uiiaeewuey Boy Scouts return 
25 Wednesday _.-.... Children travel 
home — afternoon 
26); Phursday (4a. a Thanksgiving Day 
29) Subday us Sia, Children return 
50) Monday! iu inane Classes resume 
DECEMBER 
PS Prday: shee Christmas Program 
19 Saturday _.__.. Children travel home 
JANUARY ) 
3) SUN CRA OUa oza Children return 


Boy Scouts meet every Tuesday night ex- 
- cept last Tuesday of the month, 8:00 to 
9:30 p.m. 

Junior National Association of the Deaf 
meets every last Tuesday of the month, 8:00 
to 9:30 p.m. 


Cub Scouts meet every Tuesday afternoon, 


THE 





4 Monday) cic) Classes resume 
DON hide yor eis End of semester 
FEBRUARY 
Si ridanceuis Boy Scouts camping 
Fits PraTo {TaN e REE MEODIAAG Boy Scouts return 
Ra) al ra «1 Nee lt Children travel 
gee home — afternoon 
TS) Monday i: (usa Children return 
LO" Dnesday cosa eee toe Classes resume 
MARCH 
Do Pttcldy cs bes Boy Scouts camping 
7 Gunday acu wee Boy Scouts return 
HY ohare) Ameren sen End of 3rd Quarter 
APRIL 
Bi Peta) cents Boy Scouts camping 
4 Suiatlaye a ote Boy Scouts return 
7 Wednesday _......... Children travel 
home — afternoon 
Web Seana one ae cae eee Easter 
B2) Moniday alu ay Children return 
AY We Hae ts ts © 5 eA DERM NEAR! Classes resume 
BOS Pirictay, tain any Boy Scouts camping 
MAY 
2) DUCA cua Lae Boy Scouts return 
28 (Priday ojuke ou a) Last day of school 
29 \'Satukday ie Children travel home 


3:10 to 4:15 p.m. 

Brownies meet every Tuesday, 3:00 to 4.00 
p.m. 

Junior Girl Scouts meet every Wednesday, 
4:10 to 5:00 p.m. | 

Explorer Post for Visually Impaired meets 
every Monday. 4 to 5 p.m. 
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You Have to be Deaf to Understand 


By Willard J. Madsen 


What is it like to “hear” a hand? 
You have to be deaf to understand. 


What is it like to be a small child, 

In a school, in a room void of sound— 

With a teacher who talks and talks and talks; 
And then when she does come around to you, 
She expects you to know what she’s said? 
You have to be deaf to understand. 


Or the teacher thinks that to make you smart, 
You must first learn how to talk with your voice; 
So mumbo-jumbo with hands on your face 
For hours and hours without patience or end, 
Until out comes a faint resembling sound? 

You have to be deaf to understand. 


What is it like to be curious, 

To thirst for knowledge you can call your own, 
With an inner desire that’s set on fire— 

And you ask a brother, sister, or friend 

Who looks in answer and says, “Never mind’? 
You have to be deaf to understand. 


What it is like in a corner to stand, 

Though there’s nothing you’ve done really wrong, 
Other than try to make use of your hands 

To a silent peer to communicate 

A thought that comes to your mind all at once? 
You have to be deaf to understand. 


What is it like to be shouted at 
When one thinks that will help you to hear; 


Continued on Page Two 
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You Have to Be Deaf... 
Continued from Page One 


Or misunderstand the words of a friend 

Who is trying to make a joke clear, 

And you don’t get the point because he’s failed? 
You have to be deaf to understand. 


What is it like to be laughed in the face 

When you try to repeat what is said; 

Just to make sure that you‘ve understood, 

And you find that the words were misread— 

And you want fo cry out, “Please help me, friend’? 
You have to be deaf to understand. 


What is it like to have to depend 

Upon one who can hear to phone a friend; 

Or place a call to a business firm 

And be forced to share what's personal, and, 
Then find that your message wasn’t made clear? 
You have to be deaf to understand. 


What is it like to be deaf and alone 

In the company of those who can hear— 
And you only guess as you go along, 

For no one’s there with a helping hand, 

As you try to keep up with words and song? 
You have to be deaf to understand. 


What is it like on the road of life 

To meet with a stranger who opens his mouth— 
And speaks out a line at a rapid pace; 

And you can’t understand the look in his face 
Because it is new and you're lost in the race? 
You have to be deaf to understand. 


What is it like to comprehend 

Some nimble fingers that paint the scene, 
And make you smile and feel serene 

With the “spoken word” of the moving hand 
That makes you part of the world at large? 
You have to be deaf to understand. 


What is it like to “hear” a hand? 
Yes, you have to be deaf to understand. 
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How Is Qur New School Coming Along? 
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Myths About 
The Education of Deaf Children 


By McCay Vernon, Ph.D. 


Western Maryland College 
(Reprint request to Dr. Vernon, Dept. Psychology, Western Maryland College, Westminster, Maryland, 21157) 





The great enemy of the truth is very often 


not the lie — deliberate, contrived, and dishonest 
— but the myth — persistent, pervasive and un- 
realistic. 


—PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Yale Commencement, 1962 _ 









(1) 30 per cent functionally illi- 
terate 
(2) 60 per cent grade level 5.3 
Boatner (1965) and 93 per cent of deaf students in or below 
McClure (1966) U.S., age sixteen years or older (3) Only five per cent achieve at 
tenth grade or better and 
most of these are deafened 
_or hard of heari 





(1) 1.7 per cent of deaf school 


Gallaudet College population age population attend com- 
Schein and Bushnaq (1962) and estimates of other deaf col- pared to 9.7 per cent of 
lege students hearing school age popula- 


_ tion 
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The 1960's marked the identification of 
many persistent pervasive, and unrealistic 
myths which have surrounded the education 
of deaf children for over a hundred years. It 
depends upon administers of programs for 
deaf children as to whether or not the myths 
continue to dominate education or whether 
the facts brought to light in the 1960’s are 
used to improve programs and education for 
deaf children in the future. This paper will 
examine some of the myths and the data 
which have exploded these myths. 


FIRST MYTH — Deaf Children Lack Iintel- 
ligence. Next to the auditory mechanism it- 
self no aspect of deaf children has been as 
thoroughly studied as their intelligence. 
There have been over 50 independently done 
investigations in this area (Vernon, 1968). 
These research studies show clearly that the 
intelligence of deaf children is distributed in 
essentially the same way as that of the non- 
deaf. In other words there is no casual rela- 
tionship between deafness and IQ. Deaf peo- 
ple are just as bright as hearing people. 

SECOND MYTH—We Have Done a Good 
Job of Educating Deaf Children. As Table 1 
shows 30 per cent of deaf children leave 
school at age 16 or older functionally illiter- 
ate. Sixty per cent leave having achieved at 
fifth grade level or below, and only 5 per cent 
attain tenth grade level. Most of this 5 per 
cent are hard of hearing or became deaf 
later in life. 

From the age of 10 years to the age 16 
years the average gain in reading on stand- 
ardized achievement tests is 8 months. At 
age 16 the mean reading test score of deaf 
youth is grade level 3.4. 

These facts and the other data in Table 1 
stand in sharp and disgraceful contrast to the 
information reported above which shows deaf 
children to have the same IQ as hearing chil- 
dren. Obviously something is drastically 
wrong. 

THIRD MYTH—The Use of Fingerspelling 
and the Language of Signs Will impair Acad- 
emic Achievement. Table 2 shows clearly 
that children who have had and who use fin- 
gerspelling and the language of signs do far 
better in reading, mathematics and academic 
work in general than do children who have 
been limited to just ‘oral’? communication. 
Despite this established fact the overwhelm- 
ing majority of deaf children continue to be 


limited to ‘‘oralism” in their educational pro- 
grams. 


FOURTH MYTH — Sign Language Will 
Cause Deaf Children to Develop Poor Habits 
of Expressive Language. Once again the 
data in Table 2 indicates conclusively that the 


written language of deaf children who had 
early exposure to sign language and fin- 
gerspelling is superior to that of those who 
have been limited to ‘‘oralism.” These find- 
ings are yet to be fully implemented in Mary- 
land or in the rest of the nation. However, 
the Maryland School for the Deaf is pioneer- 
ing in this area and providing national lead- 
ership. Superintendent David Denton and the 
Board of Visitors of Maryland School deserve 
the highest of commendations for their cour- 
age and efforts in this direction. 


FIFTH MYTH—The Use of Fingerspelling 
and the Language of Signs Will Negatively 
Affect Speech and Lipreading. The over- 
whelming majority of the studies done have 
shown there is no difference in the speech 
intelligibility of deaf children who used sign 
language and fingerspelling and those who 
did not (Table 2). The differences in lipread- 
ing which do occur favor children who had 
early manual communication, not so-called 
“oral” children. 


SIXTH MYTH — There Are People Who 
Advocate ‘‘Manualism.” There are no advo- 
cates of “‘manualism”’ nor are there persons 
who oppose the teaching of speech or 
speechreading. Those who support the use 
of a total communication system involving 
speech, fingerspelling, amplification, sign 
language, lip-reading, and writing are in- 
creasing in number because the factual 
data indicate total communication to be far 
superior for deaf children. People who try to 
ignore the data and advocate ‘‘oralism,” in 
their desperation, label persons believing in 
total communication ‘‘manualist” in much the 
way Senator Joseph McCarthy used to call 
those who disagreed wth him ‘‘communists.” 


SEVENTH MYTH—Most Deaf Children Can 
Learn Auditorially. The die-hard ‘oralists” 
who realize the data clearly indicate a total 
aural-manual communication is the far super- 
ior educational approach to deaf children 
have come upon a new tactic of evading the 


Continued on Page Six 
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(1) Manual group better in reading 


(2.1 yrs.) 
(2) Manual group better in math (1.25 
yrs.) 
56 deaf children of deaf parents (3) Manual group better in overall 
(manual group) education achievement (1.28 yrs.) 
poodg a ea 56 matched deaf children of (4) Manual group better in social ad- 
hearing parents (oral group) justment 
(5) No differences in speech and lip- 
reading 
(6) Manual group better in written 
language 





(1) No difference in speech 


(2) Early manual group better in 


105 deaf children of deaf par- ne 
speechreading 


ents (manual group) 
(3) Early manual group better in read- 


337 matched deaf children of ing 

hearing parents (oral group) (4) Early manual group better in writ- 
ing 

(5) Early manual group possibly better 

in psycho-social adjustment 


Stuckless and Birch (1966) 












134 deaf children of deaf par- (1) 90 per cent of manual group did 

ents (manual group) better than matched oral students 

Stevenson (1964) (2) 38 per cent of manual group went 
to college versus nine per cent of 


oral group 


134 deaf children of hearing 
parents (oral group) 
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Results of Early Manual Communication 





INVESTIGATOR SAMPLES RESULTS 


Quigley and Frisina (1961) 


Hester (1963) 


Quigley (1969) 


Denton (1965) 


Sixteen non-residential deaf chil- 
dren of deaf parents (manual 
group) 
Sixteen non-residential deaf chil- 
dren of hearing parents (oral 
group) 


Deaf children in New Mexico 
School for the Deaf. One group 
had fingerspelling beginning at 
school age, one group taught 
orally. 


Sixteen orally educated deaf 
children matched with sixteen 
combined orally and manually 
educated deaf children. 


The academic top ten per cent 
of deaf children ages twelve, 
fifteen, and eighteen from 26 
schools for deaf. Manual group 
had deaf parents, oral group 


(1) Manual group better in vocabulary, 
the speechreading and better in 
education achievement. Oral group 
better in speech 


(1) Fingerspelling group superior on 
standardized achievement tests 


(1) Combined manual oral children did 
better in language, speechreading, 
and general academic achieve- 
ment. 


(1) Mean achievement test score of 
manual group 8.2, of oral group 
7.7 


hearing parents. 


1 The sample size varied some depending on variables measures. 


2 This study did not specifically involve preschool manual communication. 





issue. They claim that all of their children 
except a few can learn through hearing. 

There are not many blind children who 
learn through vision and there are few deaf 
youth who learn through hearing. Those who 
have a vested stake in rigid oralism are now 
claiming their deaf children are hard of hear- 
ing or “hearing impaired.”’ They claim that 
because a child can hear a fog horn or gun- 
shot he is not deaf and that by hanging a 
hearing aid on him he will learn to under- 
stand speech which he cannot hear. 

EIGHTH MYTH—AIll Deaf Children Should 
Be Sent Away From Home For Education. 
Many school districts can and should edu- 
cate deaf children locally. The buck should 
not be passed. To do this properly requires 
the use of total manual oral communication. 

SUMMARY 

The data have been presented. The re- 
sponsibility to use this information to improve 
education for deaf children rests with those 
who administer programs of special educa- 
tion. 
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The Elbow Has an 


Intelligence Quotient 
By William F. Gallagher 


(William F. Gallagher is director of Rehabilita- 
tion Services at the New York Association for the 


Blind, 111 East 59 Street, New York, New York.) 


“WOULD YOU like to take my elbow?” is 
the question a sighted person should ask 
when offering assistance to a blind person 
at a street crossing or when he intends to 
guide a blind person in the direction he 
wishes to walk. The blind person should be 
allowed to take the sighted person's elbow 
and walk about half a step behind his guide, 
whether crossing the street, traveling along 
the sidewalk, or going up or down stairs. The 
blind person should have a gentle but firm 
grip just above the elbow of the sighted per- 
son. When this procedure is followed, the two 
persons may travel comfortably with assured- 
ness and safety, and carry on a conversation 
at the same time. 

If the sighted person offers assistance in 
a manner which is not what the blind person 
wants, he should inform the sighted person 
concerning the proper technique quietly and 
quickly. Sighted persons who are not familiar 
with blindness naturally do not know correct 
techniques, and it is therefore the full respon- 
sibility of the blind person to educate the 
person who has offered to help him. 

A competent blind person finds elbows 
fascinating, revealing, and almost talkative. 
The first touch of the elbow tells the blind 
persons whether the sighted person is ner- 
vous, frightened, or at ease. Some sighted 
persons are very uncomfortable when they 
meet a blind person for the first time, and 
this information is communicated through an 
unbending, rigid elbow. A_ relaxed, non- 
trembling elbow indicates that the sighted 
person is comfortable with the blind person. 

The elbow gives away the height, weight, 
and shape. This last statistic is gauged 
through the relationship of the elbow to the 
hip. A blind person can gauge height from 
soundings of the voice and by using his own 
height as a measuring stick. As one clasps 
a generously rounded elbow that fills the 
grip, if the sound of the voice comes from 
below, the blind person knows that the one 


offering assistance is short and could be 
quite stocky. If the elbow is sharp and bony, 
and the voice comes from above, one visual- 
izes a tall, thin person. 


The elbow of a woman can tell the blind 
person whether she is completely feminine 
or leans toward some masculine traits, just 
through the softness, smoothness, or rough- 
ness and hardness of the skin. Dainty move- 
ments and gait may serve to indicate feminity, 
but jerky movements and a long, bold stride 
may suggest masculine traits. 


If the blind person is a woman, she can 
visualize through her touch at the elbow of 
the man assisting her whether he is strong, 
athletic, robust, or of delicate physique. Be 
mindful here that his tailor may mislead 
through false elbow pads! The texture of the 
garment can help fill in the picture. 


Age can be perceived at the elbow through 
its dominant characteristics of wrinkles, flab- 
by folds, uneven surface, and a touch of 
trembling. Youth wears at its elbow a soft, 
tight, smooth skin, and has a jaunty spring 
with its step. 

The elbow is a sophisticated communica- 
tive device regarding the personality of the 
individual. A lazy, limp, dropped elbow may 
reveal that the person is one who seldom 
smiles and shows little facial expression, 
whereas a lively, moving elbow may indicate 
an animated personality and expressive face. 
The elbow can manifest warmth and a genu- 
ine sincerity or a cool aloofness. 


An elbow with a high 1.Q. can be extremely 
helpful to the blind person. It gaves good 
clues as to when to slow down or walk faster, 
when to turn left or right, when to weave 
in and out of crowds, when to step behind 
the guide in order to follow through a narrow 
pathway, when to step up and step down, 
when a landing is reached, and it can make 
the blind person aware that people are ap- 
proaching. The blind person can easily get 
the message from a well-trained elbow that 
it has already been thoroughly educated in 
the manner of assisting blind persons. 

The elbow, in and by itself, is stripped of 
prejudice and accepts the person as he is. 
It raises itself to guide, unencumbered by 
curiosity to identify the religion, race, or 
background of the blind person. And, finally, 
it can be helpful in breaking down some of 
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the emotional barriers that ofttimes stand be- 
tween blind persons and sighted persons. 

lf heretofore you thought that an elbow 
is a nondescript part of one’s anatomy, it is 
hoped that you now know better. The elbow 
can be a fascinating, sometimes beautiful, 
and always an informational piece of the hu- 
man structure. 


Hadley School Offers 


Computer Programming 


Qualified blind persons wishing to prepare 
themselves for a career in computer pro- 
gramming may now apply to the Hadley 
School for the Blind, Winnetka, Illinois, for 
enrollment in a newly developed Braille-by- 
mail correspondence course on basic com- 
puter science. 

Dr. Warren Germain, chairman of the Had- 
ley School’s department of mathematics and 
computer science, stated today that an esti- 
mated 500 blind computer programmers are 
already employed in the United States. The 
new Hadley course, he said, will for the first 
time enable a qualified blind person to gain 
a basic knowledge of computer programming 
through correspondence study and thereby 
to prepare himself for on-the-job training or 
advanced preparation. 

Like all Hadley School courses, Computer 
Programming, which was developed under a 
grant from the International Business Ma- 
chines Foundation, will be offered without 
charge to the blind student. Applicants 
should have a high school diploma and, pre- 
ferably, some college credits or other evi- 
dence of intellectual capability. The Hadley 
School, now celebrating its fiftieth year of 
service, tutors visually handicapped persons 
of all races and creeds through Braille and 
recordings by mail, wherever they may live. 
For further information on the 100-course cur- 
riculum of the Hadley School for the Blind 
write to: 

The Hadley School for the Blind 
700 Elm Street 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 
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THE JUNIOR NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF — Front Row (left to right): 
Lauren Mullins, Mike Huber, Pamela Kovash (corresponding secretary), Brenda Le- 
Mieux (secretary), Jonathan Mullins (president), Douglas Catron (vice president), Greg- 
ory Lakey (treasurer), David Rine, Donna Christenson, Howard Hammel; Middle Row (left 
to right): Dick Stokes, Linda Goergen, Gail Pace, Donald Fink, Tina Braden, Flarin Big- 
lake, Semelee Lake, Sonny Kinzel, Rita Lux; Back Row (left to right): Gary Ruder (spon- 
sor), Charlotte Hansen, Juan Cortez, Douglas Harasymczuk, Cathy Morgan, Marion 
Louie, Mark Aleksinski, Robert Steppler, Kenneth Ellis and Jim Pedersen pasate 


(Staff photo) 


Jottings From 


Junior N.A.D. 


The meeting came to order at 8:12 p.m. on 
Oct. 26, 1970. 


The total of the treasury was $280.15. 


The Halloween decorating committee was 
Charlotte Hansen, Cathy Morgan, Gail Pace, 
Rita Lux, Pamela Kovash, Linda Goergen, 
Doug Harasymczuk, Doug Catron and Jon 
Mullins. 


Laurie Mullins made a motion to give $15 
to U.N.I.C.E.F. It was seconded and passed. 


Charlotte Hansen made a motion to set up 
a new committee to improve Jr. N.A.D. It was 
passed. Mr. Pedersen and Mr. Ruder will 
choose 4 students. 


Mr. Ruder suggested that we get pen-pals 
from other schools to whom we can write. 

Mark Aleksinski made a motion to decor- 
ate the doors and lounges for Christmas. It 
was seconded and passed. 


The meeting was adjourned at 9:06 p.m. 


Respectfully Submitted, 
Brenda LeMieux, Secretary 





THE WINNERS—Donald Fink (left) and his pen 
holder received the grand overall prize during 
the recent Talent Show sponsored by Jr. N.A.D. 
Douglas Catron (middle) took the second place 
with his tooled leather billfold. In the third place 
was Tina Braden (right) with her knitted purse. 
(Staff photo) 





YOUNG EINSTEINS _ Mak Aleksinski (left) and 
Jonathan Mullins (right) gave a demonstration 
of soap making at the recent Talent Show. (Staff 
photo) 
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Census of Deaf Starts Jan. 


In January, 1971, people whose names are 
listed with the National Census of the Deaf 
will receive Census Forms. This Census is 
the key to many of the goals shared for the 
deaf population. It is important that deaf citi- 
zens be urged to complete the questionnaires 
and return them as soon as possible. Deaf 
persons and those who work with deaf peo- 
ple could aid the Census by becoming fam- 
iliar with certain information relating to the 
census operation. 


1. Assistance in completing question- 
naires is permissible. Some deaf people 
may have problems completing the ques- 
tionnaire. Assisting these people in an- 
swering questions is acceptable. Receiv- 
ing help in completing the census form 
will not change the information sought. 

-2. Every questionnaire received should 
be returned promptly. Some people may 
receive more than one census form. This 
can happen if the name is spelled differ- 
ently, if the address is different, or if it 
is sent to a woman using her maiden 
name. If more than one questionnaire is 
received: (a) fill out one questionnaire 
completely, (b) write the correct name 
and address on the extra questionnaires 
and mark the duplicate box, and (c) re- 
turn all questionnaires to the census. 


3. Some people with little or no hear- 
ing impairments will receive census 
forms. Publication and membership lists 
of organizations were used as a source 
of names and addresses of deaf people. 
As a result, some persons who are not 
deaf will receive census forms. It is im- 
portant, both statistically and economic- 
ally, that these people respond to the 
questions about their hearing. Statis- 
tically, the responses from those who are 
not deaf will aid in estimating the over- 
all efficiency of census procedures, as 
well as providing information about af- 
filiation patterns in the deaf community. 
Economically, a response to the first 
questionnaire saves the cost of mailing 
follow-up questionnaires. 

4. The Census Form is being sent to 
some parents of deaf children. The cen- 


sus is interested in learning about the 
hearing ability of a sample of parents of 
deaf children. Thus, if the form is ad- 
dressed to the hearing parents of a deaf 
child, parents are to answer the ques- 
tions for themselves, not for their deaf 
children. 

5. If there is a question about the age 
when the hearing ability was lost, and 
the deaf person is not sure when he be- 
came deaf, it is vital that the answer in- 
dicate approximately when the hearing 
loss occurred. If this question is not 
answered, it will be difficult to determine 
if the person meets the requirement for 
being included in the census. 

6. The amount of hearing in each ear 
must be determined. If the person has 
the same hearing loss in both ears, this 
must be indicated for both the right and 
left ear. Without information about the 
hearing in each ear, it will not be pos- 
sible to determine if the person is to be 
included in the census. 

7.The questionnaire should be an- 
swered by or for the person to whom it is 
addressed. If there are members of the 
family who are deaf and do not receive a 
census form, names of these persons 
should be given in the place on the form 
for this information. The census form is 
not designed to gather information about 
the hearing ability of more than one per- 
son on the same form. 

The questionnaires are simple and require 


no more than five minutes to complete. Some 
people have a habit of ignoring mail appeals 
because they feel this privilege has been 
abused in the past. All information sent to 
the census will be kept strictly confidential. 
Names and addresses will not be given to 
any individual or organization. It is important 
that everyone be urged to return census 
forms promptly. This step in the census is 
vital, because it is the only method of build- 
ing a validated list of deaf citizens. If the form 
is not returned, it will be impossible to deter- 
mine if that person is alive, deaf and at the 
address used. 


Continued on Page Twelve 
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Census of Deaf to Start... 
Continued from Page Eleven 
It is not likely that another nationwide ef- 
fort to count deaf people will be made for an- 
other ten years. Please help make the census 
a success. If you need further information or 
have any questions, contact: 


NATIONAL CENSUS OF THE DEAF 
905 Bonifant Street 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


REPORTERS: 
Mark Aleksinski 
Jon Mullins 





Last October we went to the Thain Creek 
campgrounds for one day. There was 9 
inches of snow on the ground. We went 
there to see how it would be if we were camp- 
ing during winter and to work on our rank 
requirements. Many of us did not keep our- 
selves warm and dry. We were very cold. We 
learned our lesson about keeping ourselves 
warm and dry. Now we understand what our 
scoutmaster means by keeping ourselves 
warm by staying dry. 

In November we had a camp-out at Cas- 
cade. We stayed there one night ‘with the 
bears.’’ When we arrived there, we set up 
our new tent which is 12 by 14 feet. It held 
14 boys. Two boys had to sleep in our old 
miner’s tent. After we had set up our camp, 
we started to cook our lunch. The Second 
Class boys had to pass their fire building and 
cooking tests. They cooked chicken breasts 
on sticks. They did well. 


After lunch some boys went fishing. They 
came back by supper time with no fish for 
us. We made stew. Boy, was it good! We ate 
all of it. Then we washed dishes. We wrestled 
for a while before we went to bed. 

On Sunday we got up at 7:00 and had our 
breakfast. After that we cleaned up the camp. 
Then we went on a hike. We did not see any 
deer or bears, or any animals but we found 
many of their tracks. We went back to camp 





for lunch and left for school after we had 
eaten. : 

Our troop had a pop bottle drive later in 
November. We collected 1,000 bottles in 4 
hours. We sold them to the bottling com- 


panies. We earned enough for our troop 
fund’s needs. 


Topic of Blindness Wanted 


For Conference on Aging 


Officials planning the 1971 White House 
Conference on Aging were urged to include 
the subject of blindness on the conference 
agenda in a telegram sent by the National 
Task Force on Geriatric Blindness of the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 


The Task Force, meeting in New York, 
pointed out that almost half of all blind per- 
sons are past the age of 65 and that more 
than half of all new cases of blindness occur 
in that age group. Leading causes of blind- 
ness are glaucoma, cataract, and diabetes, 
all diseases of aging. 


For these reasons, the Task Force believes 
it is vitally important that geriatric blindness 
be among the subjects considered at the 
White House Conference to be held in 
November 1971 in Washington. It also urged 
that the subject be added to the official 
agendas of state meetings scheduled before 
the November conference. 








Quotable Quotes 


Following a good example is not always 
the wisest course of action—look what hap- 
pens to a counterfeiter. 


The bigger a man’s head gets, the easier 
it is to fill his shoes.—Henry A. Courtney 


This Month’s Cover 


Mrs. Mary Bourquin, Nor- 
catur, Kan., designed the — 
front cover. It was for the 
coming Christmas program — 


covers and the Leader 
staff liked it, so... Mrs. - 
Bourquin helps in the Dept. — 
for Visually Impaired. 
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Montana School for the Deaf and Blind 


A. A. 


John D. French, Ronan 
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Mrs. Joe C. King III, Winnett 


Harold M. Leigland, Chairman 


Winifred Wells, Secretary-Bookkeeper 


Barbara Bass, B.S. 
Karen Borntrager, B.S. 
Thomas Daley, B.S. 
Flo Ellen Hippe, B.A. 
Robert LeMieux, B.A. 


Alice Bastow, M.S., Psychologist 

Fred Bischoff, M.A., Mobility-Orientation 
Ronald Darcy, B.A., Resource Teacher 
Karl Fiske, Jr., B.S., Physical Education 


Louise Finzel, R.N., Household Director 


Ken Finzel 
Sandra Flores 


Cara Gift 


Dolores Harrer 


Gladys Hall, Cook 


af W. Brinkley, M.D., Great Falls Clinic 


Great Falls, Montana 
EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS 


Governor Forrest H. Anderson, President 


Hon. Robert L. Woodahl, Aity. General 


Hon. Dolores Colburg, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


APPOINTED MEMBERS 
Arras Jr., Cut Bank 


Heberly, Havre 


LOCAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Wm, J. Fitzgerald 


ADMINISTATION 
Floyd J. McDowell, M.A., Superintendent 
John E. Warner, B.B.A., Business Manager 


SCHOOL FOR HEARING HANDICAPPED 
J. William Lenth, M.S., Principal 
Nancy Mahlum, M.S. 

Gail Matthews, B.S. 
Florence McCollom, B.S. 
Marilyn McDede, B.A. 
June Meier, B.S. 

Richard Mullins 
Teacher Aides: Beverly LeMieux, Beverly Mills 


SCHOOL FOR VISUALLY IMPAIRED 
Robert J. Deming, M.S., Principal 


Myrna Olson, B.S. Mildred Stafne, M.A. 
Myrna Reinhart Mildred Vasichek, B.A. 


Teacher Aides: Mary Bourquin, Janeice Imm, Jan Kessner 


SUPPORTING EDUCATIONAL STAFF 


HOUSEHOLD STAFF 


: CARE OF CHILDREN 
Rita Herbold Linda LaVaque 
Walter Herbold Jim Pedersen 
Rosie Horton Kay Peterson 
Mary Kraus Sharon Rogers 
KITCHEN STAFF 
Leona Music, Dining Room Pat Ness, Dining Room 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL 

Louise Finzel, R.N., School Nurse 
MAINTENANCE STAFF 

Vernon Hippe, Plant Supervisor 


Ray Brady Newton Shular Bruno Studencki 


Fred H. Mielke, Havre 

Mrs. Harriett Meloy, Helena 
Boynton G. Paige, Philipsburg 
Maurice E. Richard, Miles City 


Mrs, Suzanne Walker Ostrem 


Elizabeth Caldwell, Secretary-Stenographer 


John Pearson, B.S. 
Ada Rankin, B.S. 

Gary Ruder, B.A. 

Ada Somppi, B.A. 
Betty Van Tighem, B.S. 


William Gannon, M.A., Mobility-Orientation 
Barbara Gillis, M.S., Librarian 

Sharon Weaver, B.S., Music 

Mary Woerner, B.A., Resource Teacher 


James Pedersen, B.S., Guidance Counselor 


Frieda Roth 
Lois Shanahan 


Toni Studencki, Baker 


Agnes Letcher, Assistant 
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Ligh W Srl 


and the entire school staff and faculty 


